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Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi¬ 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va¬ 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien¬ 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750 - 4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro¬ 
ject to: review_editorldplatypusl 917 .org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 
Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 

The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 

“The statements, opinions, and ideas conveyed in this program do not 
necessarily express the position of the University of Illinois at Chicago." 
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1969: THE DEATH OF 
STUDENTS FOR A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

Haifa century ago, in June 1969 , the Students for a Democratic Society (SDSl convened its final National Convention in the dog 
days of the Vietnam War, then entering its sixth year, and the first year of Richard Nixon's presidency. Three factions emerged 
from the June convention: the Worker Student Alliance (WSA 1 , also known as the Progressive Labor Party IPLJ; the Revolution¬ 
ary Youth Movement IRYM 1 , which would come to be known as the Weathermen; and the Revolutionary Youth Movement IIIRYM 
111 , a split from RYM. In this special issue, Spencer Leonard and Stephanie Gomez ask Earl Silbar, Carl Davidson and David 
Gilbert Iinterview available onlinel to reflect on their experience of the death of the SDS. 
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"Interview with Davidson”, cont. from page 1 

SL: H ow was your turn to Marxism in 1967 different 
from the Marxist-Leninist turn that took hold from 
1969 onward. 

CD: I will tell you how that happened to me. I was 
studying Marx, applying all that stuff, and coming up 
with all these great ideas. Then the factional struggle 
took off. In 1968, there were some 180 urban revolts, 
mass black revolts, all around the country. The national 
liberation movement was center stage. We had a faction 
in SDS called Progressive Labor that took the position 
that all nationalism was reactionary. They attacked the 
Vietnamese, Mao Zedong, and the black nationalist 
student movement, all the while claiming the mantle 
of Communism. To which we said, “No, you guys aren't 
the communists. We're the real communists." So, we 
started studying Lenin, but through the lens of the 
national liberation struggle. We studied Lenin and Stalin 
to try to understand the national-liberation movement. 
While Progressive Labor was trying to break black 
student strikes, we were on the other side of the picket 
line, saying that they would have to get through us first. 

It was very practical, not just about ideas. Or, rather, the 
ideas manifested themselves in real life. 

We entered what I call "the quest for orthodoxy." To 
prove that we were the real communists, we started 
studying and quoting Lenin and Stalin. The polemics we 
made against Progressive Labor were correct. But, in 
a way, they had us retreating from doing New Marxism 
to doing the Marxism of the Comintern. The PL was 
a deviation of the Marxism of the Comintern, but so 
was the Soviet Union for that matter. At any event, we 
ended up in the camp of Third World Marxism: Cuba, 
especially, and China. We were caught up in a huge 
battle internationally for orthodoxy. PL was trying to 
say that the Communist Party of China was the true 
representatives of Marxism and that we were all 
revisionists. All the work that we had been doing, the 
Praxis Axis, the New Working Class, all that, got put on 
a shelf and forgotten about. Not until after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union did a bunch of us in Chicago decide 
to put an end to the quest for orthodoxy and study of 
everything again from the beginning. Marxism is a 
science, so we studied theoretical physics. We studied 
everything and came out on the other end. 

SL: So, in retrospect, you came to look back at that 
period 1967-68 as a sort of lost opportunity? 

CD: It was understandable. Things were going up all 
over the place. It is hard to be arguing for the role of 
technology in the working class when you have 180 
armed rebellions around the country, or when you 
have a tank and soldiers right outside the SDS office. 

It focuses your mind in a different way. When SDS split 
up into different factions, I was with the RYM, the RYM 
II, then the October League, and later the League of 
Revolutionary Struggle. Only after the last of those 
groups broke up with the crisis in socialism that took 
place in the 1980s did it become apparent that the quest 
for orthodoxy had put us on a long detour. 

SL: So, the polemic with Progressive Labor drew 
you into Marxism. But, at the same time, there is the 
growing pressure of events in 1968, so that, by the 
time of the Columbia Revolt, actionism is increasingly 
triumphant. 

CD: The other group was called the Action Faction. We 
were the Praxis Axis. The Action Faction was headed by 
Mark Rudd and eventually became the Weathermen. 

SL: Is it fair to say that there is a conflict between a 
deepening reflectiveness, on the one hand, and the 
impulse to respond to the immediacy of events, on the 
other? 

CD: Columbia was a microcosm on the Left. We were 
trying to be new-fashioned, New Left Marxists. At the 
same time, people were getting caught up in the quest 
for orthodoxy and the quest of having to do something. 
When you look at someone who signed the Port Authority 
Statement like Dave Gilbert, he ended up in the Weather 
Underground and is still in prison today. He took the leap 
from the Praxis Axis, to the Action Faction, and on into 
Weatherman. By contrast, I took the leap into the RYM II, 
mainly because of the influence of Ted Allen and Harry 
Haywood. They became my teachers on the question of 
white supremacy and racialized capitalism. I consider 
them powerful influences to this day. From them, I 
learned about American history, the centrality of white 
supremacy, and the need for national liberation. That is 
why I never went into the Weather Underground. 

SL: When did their influence start to be felt on your 
thinking? 

CD: At the very end, one of the things written, I put into 
the collection about "The White Blindspot." 1 2 3 That was 
coauthored by Ted Allen and Noel Ignatin. I knew him 
from Chicago. He was a radical worker who worked 
for International Harvester. When he gave us this 
paper, we thought it was really good. Ted had coined 
the term "white skinned privilege," but in a way that 
showed that it was against the interest of any worker, 
white or black, that it needed to be met head-on by 
the revolutionary unity of the working class. That, 
for us, was the answer to Progressive Labor. After 
1968, I moved to New York and started working at the 
Guardian. We set up a study circle called the Harpers 
Ferry Organization. Ted was part of that, and we met 
every week for over a year. He tried out different 
chapters and sections of his book on us. He was really 
good at teaching us how to think. He would say, "We're 
at a meeting of a Carpenters Union in 1863 in New 
York City, and President Lincoln has just issued a call 
for the draft. We are all workers here, so let's debate 
the issue: for or against Lincoln's call to the draft?" He 
would have one side of the room take one position, the 
other side the other position, then have us argue it out. 

SL: He was a member of the Communist Party and of a 
generation older than you? 

CD: Yeah, but he was sort of kicked out. He was with 


a group called the Provisional Organizing Committee, 
for a while. But, at this time, he was not a member of 
anything, just working on his book. Like I said, he made 
us study. You know, he really made us study American 
history and he was original. I mean, he just did not read 
Lenin and Stalin. He went down and spent years digging 
through the archives of the colonial Virginia legislatures. 
It took him years to find the first references to being 
"white." Because there were no "white people" in 
Jamestown. That concept did not come into being until 
about 50 years after the colony's founding. 

SL: The struggle in SDS with the PL gets underplayed 
in a certain way, in the sense that the question of 
ideology is rarely mentioned. But what about the 
struggle within the Revolutionary Youth Movement? 
How, looking back on it, do you gauge the significance 
of those two struggles? 

CD: That developed as soon as we got PL out. In fact, 
it broke out the next day. It had always been there as 
a tension between us and what became the Weather 
Underground, which put a lot of emphasis upon Regis 
Debray's Revolution in the Revolution and on the foco 
theory, the idea that you did not need a political party, 
but just needed to start a focus of armed struggle. 

So, there was tension within the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement. We knew the people who would form 
Weather Underground, and they were heavy into the 
kind of mindless militancy that came out in 1969 in 
the Days of Rage. Originally, there was supposed to be 
just be one united action. But in trying to plan for it, 

RYM split with Bill Ayers and them claiming they were 
going to organize huge busloads of angry white youth 
and were going to create a white riot. And our side, we 
argued we needed a united front against imperialism, 
made up of SDS, the Black Panther Party, and the 
Young Lords. Fred Hampton was still alive then. He had 
meetings around in Chicago in which he denounced 
the Weather Underground as "Custer-istic," after 
General George Custer. He coined the term Rainbow 
Coalition, to capture what we were arguing for as the 
alternative. The Weather Underground people put up 
"Create Two, Three, Many John Browns" as a slogan, 
to which we responded with "Create Two, Three, Many 
Million John Browns." So, we were trying to emphasize 
the importance of finding the road to the working 
class through its more rebellious youth elements. The 
Revolutionary Union Movement, the black sector of it, 
was on fire in Detroit. So, we felt that, by emphasizing 
the broad youth movement and trying to find ways to 
merge ourselves with this sector of the working class 
which was rebellious in the factories, that we could find 
the road to building a revolutionary party. The Weather 
Underground were not interested in that sort of work. 
They wanted to start their armed resistance now. But 
there was no basis of viability for that, apart from their 
romanticism and their desperation because of the 
continuing slaughter of the war. 

A lot of Weather people came from wealthier families. 
I used to say their problem was that, while they hated 
imperialism, they hated the working class at the same 
time. As a result, they went berserk. They went off into 
a kind of nihilism. That happened because they had no 
connection with the working class or confidence in it. 

We were wide open to organizing in all sectors of the 
working class, they were not. They only wanted outlaws. 

I remember Bill Ayers once arguing "Fight the People" 
was a good slogan because the people, the American 
people themselves, are counterrevolutionary. You know 
his father was the chairman of ComEd. So, I told him, 
"It's interesting, Billy, that you have the same view 
of people that your father does!" It was a cheap shot 
maybe, but it was poignant. So, the basis of the split 
between RYM-II and the Weather Underground was your 
attitude towards the American working class. 

SL: Do you think that the breakup of SDS was late? That 
the actual collapse in 1969 of the national organization 
was just registering an accomplished fact? Or, do you 
think there was a real cost to that collapse, that there 
was more that a specifically student-organized, campus- 
based organization could and should have done? 

CD: i argued at the time that what happened at the 
convention was just the icing on the cake. The real 
split had taken place chapter by chapter, across the 
country, the year before. I remember being at Brooklyn 
College when the black students there went on strike. 
The chapter was dominated by PL, maybe even the 
majority of it. The others were not with PL, but with 
the national office. PL said it was going to break the 
strike because it was nationalist and thus reactionary. 
We told them, "Unh-uh." We got clubs and said, "You’re 
not going to go through this picket line. You'll have to 
go through us first." That sort of thing was replicated 
in chapters across the country in the year before the 
convention in Chicago. So that last convention was just a 
culmination what was already happening on the ground. 
The question turned on, one, white supremacy and, two, 
ultra-leftism on all sides. We had a certain immaturity. 

I don't know that we could have done any better, given 
the circumstances. I don't think anything could have 
been done about it. 

SL: What about the way in which the women's 
movement was also beginning to take separate 
organizational form in that period? 

CD: That played a role, but it was not as big as the debate 
around white supremacy. I remember the first time it 
came up, it was the SDS National Council meeting in 
Champaign-Urbana in 1965. Some women had written 
a paper on women's liberation that caused a great deal 
of discussion. It is kind of amusing to me, looking back 
on it. Basically, what happened is there were all these 
discussions going on, between men and women and 
women and women and men and men, all sitting out on 
the Long Bar into the night, discussing this resolution. 
Basically, the men fell into three camps. There was 
one camp that said, “Who the hell is going to make the 
coffee and run the mimeograph machines?" They were 
just prisoners of old ideas. Then there was a group of 
people in the middle who were just anguished and did 
not know what do. They were concerned about whether 
they were treating their girlfriends right. Then there 
was my anarchist wing I was into. We said, "Women's 


power? Fine. Down with the patriarchy! Overthrow the 
fathers! Great!" We all thought of our own father. That 
is why we supported it. We didn't know a damned thing 
about feminism, but just supported it because it sounded 
rebellious. It is easy to say "down with the patriarchy 
and overthrow the fathers" when you're 22 years old. But 
when I was 28, I had two little girls. It is a lot different 
as a father. Plus, I had a great deal responsibility for my 
parents, so who was I going to overthrow? That had a 
way of changing one's perspective. 

But anyway, SDS tried to grapple with the women's 
question seriously, and it led to a lot of anguish. A 
number of women left SDS and went into all-women's 
organizations, into the consciousness-raising 
movement. We debated it in the successor group 
that I was in with Ted Allen. His wife was a very much 
an advocate of women's liberation and she raised a 
question of male privilege. Her daughter Marta, who 
was in the group, was a member of a group called the 
Red Stockings, which wrote a manifesto, "Women, 

Their Rights and Nothing Less; Men, Their Rights and 
Nothing More." So, we debated that and the question 
of male privilege inside our study group, and we came 
down on the right side of it, understanding that the 
woman question was revolutionary in its own right. We 
gained a much deeper understanding of the woman 
question and how structures of male supremacy and 
patriarchy reinforced themselves with white supremacy 
as well. Bigger battles broke out later, when the Equal 
Rights Amendment came up. The trends that I was 
in supported the ERA, but there were other trends, 
both the Communist Party and Avakian's group, the 
Revolutionary Union, that opposed the ERA. 

SL: What about forming a socialist party? At the time, 
the two-party system was obviously reshaped by Civil 
Rights and the crisis within the Democratic Party. How 
did you guys think about the initiatives associated with 
Max Shachtman and Bayard Rustin, people who had 
some notion of forming a socialist party in the 1960s? 

Of course, you yourself were involved in trying to 
reestablish the Communist Party in the United States 
in the 70s. As it happened, neither one of those took 
hold and we are still left with this duopoly. When you 
look back on over a long term, thinking into the long¬ 
term, over the course of decades, what happened to 
the project of building a socialist political alternative 
and overcoming the Cold War divide between social 
democracy and communism? 

CD: I think there was a big difference between those 
who had gone South and those who did not. Those of us 
who went South in the 1960s understood that the main 
battle was getting people registered to vote. Yet, directly 
from that followed the question, "if you did get the 
ballot, who would you vote for?" We had the leadership 
of Fannie Lou Hamer. She had walked away from the 
Democratic Party in 1964. She went back to Mississippi 
when they would not seat them instead of the white 
supremacist delegation. She went back and formed the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. When I was in 
there 1966, it was still alive and well. And it was not all 
white or all black either! There were only a handful of 
white members of it, but it was open. Then there was 
the Lowndes County Freedom Organization, the original 
Black Panthers. They were the ones who took a black 
panther as their symbol and ran for sheriff in Lowndes 
County, Alabama. So, these were expressions of 
electoral politics that we were very much in favor of. We 
could see their importance and learned something from 
them. So, later, when we saw black people running for 
mayor in Cleveland, or Shirley Chisholm throwing her 
hat in the ring for president, those of us who had gone 
South supported them. 

But we did not have an idea of a real electoral 
alternative. There was a thing that cropped up in 1967 
called the National Conference for New Politics. I went 
to their convention in Chicago. They were trying to 
form some third option, though it too fell apart over the 
national question. The African-Americans wanted equal 
representation with the whites on the central body. I got 
up and gave a speech in favor of it. Others said no, it had 
to be numerical. I said, you are missing the point: this 
is a political question, not a question of numbers. It is 
a matter of whether you see the centrality of the fight 
against white supremacy. So, that fell apart because 
most of the whites could not get their heads straight. 

In my years in the October League, there would be 
different black candidates that might pop up now and 
then down in the South. We would support them, though 
others, such as the Revolutionary Communist Party, 
would attack us as reformists. But we knew better, 
because we had this experience of Civil Rights under 
our belts. We could see things in a way that they could 
not. We were sensitive to things that many other people 
on the Left were not. The Communist Party understood 
it, because of its experience. But they always wanted to 
hijack it and take it further to the right. And so, we did 
not have much truck with them. 

The first real political campaign I got involved in 
was in 1980, when I was still in the CPML. We went to 
work in Barry Commoner's campaign, the Citizen's 
Party. We really made an effort. He was arguably the 
first ecological candidate and his people had formed an 
alliance with an outfit from Philadelphia, an all-black 
party called the Consumer's Party. The same problem 
came up when they came to the national meeting 
up in Cleveland. They could not properly see how to 
correctly handle the National Question, so they split up, 
and Barry Commoner's campaign went downhill from 
there. I worked on it to the very end, but it lost much of 
its insurgency. After that, there were Jesse Jackson's 
runs. I was in the League of Revolutionary Struggle 
by that point. We supported Jesse Jackson in a big 
way and also Harold Washington in Chicago. This is 
coming into elections through the door of the national 
movements. That is the way we started coming to see 
electoral politics, looking at it from the point of view of 
the black masses and the Puerto Rican masses. So that 
that was instructive to us, rather than Max Shachtman 
or and Bayard Rustin, whom we just saw as a bunch of 
pro-war sellouts. We did not bother with them. They 
were social imperialists. 

SL: I am thinking about, not so much an electoral 
orientation as building a national political force, 
primarily through social and civil action. Electoralism is 


potentially a distraction. 

CD: In later years, in the 80s, we took part in Jesse 
Jackson's and Harold Washington's campaigns. 

When that Rainbow Coalition fell apart, some on the 
Left blamed Jesse Jackson, but my argument was, 
"Jesse was always very clear. He said, 'my job is to 
shake cherries from the tree. Your job is to gather 
the harvest.'" And most of us did not do that. In other 
words, harvesting, building permanent organizations, 
progressive organizations, arms of the branches of 
the Rainbow Coalition as an actual organization in 
communities — we did not do that. We were instead 
"building a movement," not building an organization. 
That notion of building a movement, I thought, was 
a deviation that caused no end of grief. It is why we 
never built organizations with a mass base. To me, 
that was the biggest weakness of our early electoral 
organization. We were movement builders, not 
organization builders. It was not until much later that 
I got involved in Progressive Democrats of America 
and actually built a real organization. Then we are 
able to exercise the power of that organization within 
Democratic primaries. Finally, on the strength of that 
organization we convinced Bernie Sanders to run. 

SL: Let me ask you about the legacy of the New Left. 
When you hear young people today rehearse arguments 
you once made, when you hear young people discuss 
white skin privilege, what kind of mirror do you find that 
to be? Whether for the rising generation or the millennial 
generation? Do you think of them rediscovering lost 
truths, or as caught within stale debates? 

CD: First of all, their initial understanding is much 
more advanced than ours was. Their entry-level 
understanding of American capitalism is much more 
advanced than ours was when we were first starting. 
They have a much more sophisticated view of all kinds 
of things than we did. I went to a DSA meeting in 
Pittsburgh a couple months ago. They were up to 500- 
600 members by then, now they are over 800. I walk 
into one of their monthly general meetings and see a 
table of old gray-hairs. And I knew all those people, so 
I went over and one of them said, "Carl! How do you 
like this? Isn't this like the old SDS?" I laughed and 
replied, "In some ways it is, but there are two main 
differences: One, they have more black people here; 
two, they have a better line on elections." They are in 
a better position than we were. They were, obviously, 
majority white. But in the SDS, you know, you could 
count the black members on your fingers and toes. The 
DSA does much, much better than that. And, yes, the 
question of privilege has hegemony in this new DSA. 
They understand that there is such a thing. Where they 
differ is that they do not have the same proletarian 
understanding that we did. They are still battling over 
whether the privilege is in their interest or not. Our view 
was always that privilege was a form of social control, 
that it was not in the interest of any worker. In fact, 
white skin privilege is mainly aimed at the white worker, 
to keep them down. So, they have a lot to learn about 
that. And there is a tendency to turn inward, to call¬ 
out culture. That has only a limited value. It is a way of 
forming circular firing squads, which are very harmful. 
Still, they are very smart in lots of ways. Their conditions 
are radically different, young people today. When I went 
to college, it cost me $1500 a year. I had a National 
Defense loan that took care of $1000 of that. I had a job 
on campus, a couple of them, from which I earned $500 
a month to pay my rent and stuff. Then my dad would 
go to the racetrack and bring home $500 per semester 
to help me with any shortfalls. So, if we dropped out 
of school to run around the country and organize 
against the war, nobody's mortgage was a stake! When 
I finished school, I was $2,000 in debt, which I did 
away within one year! So, when these kids come out of 
college burdened with $30,000, $40,000, $100,000 in 
debt, it is a weight upon them that holds them down and 
limits what they can do. On the other hand, it radicalizes 
them to no end, looking at the capitalist system from the 
point of view of somebody oppressed by debt. It gives 
them a much deeper look into how the system works. 
When we got out of college, it took us a week to find a 
job. it wasn't any big deal. I P 
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the Cuban Revolution, the Vietnamese were fighting, and 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution looked like an answer 
to Russian revisionism. It was very inspiring, and now 
PL comes out and shows that all these things, which 
we previously supported, mind you, are reactionary. 

They were inspiring when you are faced with a ruling 
class which has engaged in anti-communism, which 
has crushed thousands of the best activists in your 
lifetime, is as reactionary as it can be, and now people 
are struggling against it and breaking their chains. It's 
so different from today. Things are just the opposite 
today. We have reactionary nationalists, neo-Nazis, 
and dictators rising up seemingly everywhere. On the 
face of it, it looks like what you would call "the death of 
the Left," even though, beneath the surface, in places 
like South Africa, it's not true. So, it was immensely 
detrimental and harmful to our politics. 

SG: Wasn't PL accused of being racist because of 
adopting that line? Do you think that was justified in 
retrospect? 

ES: Was it meant as racist? No, but I think it led to 
racist conclusions. For example, PL said black youth 
should go to the factories for an education and not to 
the university. I would say, objectively, that's racist. 

But it was explained as a necessity: if you're going 
to fight revisionism, if you're going to fight against 
returning to capitalist social relations under socialist 
names, you have to fight the ideas that give rise to it. 

PL's line was that nationalism gives rise to capitalist 
relations, because it obscures the class differences in 
the revolutionary movement. Black nationalism was 
a leading form of it here in the U.S. In factories, there 
were black caucuses forming. We in Chicago were 
directly involved in supporting one such wildcat strike 
led by black workers at a company called REA. 

To address RYM-II and their successors, those people 
supported the Third World struggles as the leading edge 
of revolution, which was seen as nationalist. Most of 
them saw white workers as benefiting from imperialist 
exploitation and racist oppression. So, that's where the 
division was. 

SG: So, PL's line on the black question was divisive. 

ES: It was divisive because the black movement and 
the Third World revolutions, especially the Vietnamese, 
were the most powerful motivating factors, along with 
the war itself. The war was central to the movement 
at that point. And the fight against racism was hot and 
heavy. Cities were burning, black leaders were being 
assassinated. There was rebellion in the factories. For 
instance, the League of Revolutionary Black Workers 
and black caucuses were autonomously forming. Finally, 
there was the black struggle in the military. In the 
military, black soldiers and sailors took a leading role. 
Racism was rampant, shitty. That jobs' most dangerous 
positions were deadly. I have met former sailors who 
were involved in machine gun fights on U.S. Navy ships 
with white officers and their supporters. They had to 
send Henry Kissinger out to one of these ships to broker 
a truce, it was so intense. So, it wasn't an abstract 
question. Political bombs were going off all the time. 

So, the line on nationalism led to the split in 1969. 

Like I said, before 1968, PL had emphasized the need 
to fight racism. But when PL came out with its anti¬ 
nationalism line — that nationalism was reactionary 
— it made things almost impossible. Effectively, it 
meant that we retreated from support for, or getting 
involved in, anti-racist struggles. Nobody wanted to 
hear, “You’re reactionary in what you're doing," to say 
the least. I was giving a talk for SDS, where I was a 
chairman, at the University of Illinois at Chicago (UIC) 
about organizing a strike, when two Panthers physically 
picked me up and removed me from the place where 
I was speaking. That's how deep the anger and the 
hatred was. So, in the fall of 1968 and in the lead-up to 
the convention, all the other political tendencies that 
were evolving opposed PL. That had been true even 
before the change in line on nationalism, because 
PL was gaining strength. We were persuading lots of 
student activists that the working class was the center 
of the fight against the war, let alone for socialism. We 
were winning students to see that you, as students, 
can actively ally with and impact workers and build a 
connection with them, because working class struggles 
are taking place all over the country in different forms. 
We were saying, build the struggles against racism 
with the idea that white people have an interest in it. It's 
not about giving up privileges. Workers are exploited 
as workers, and that means whites too. We had a one¬ 
sided view of that. We did not really acknowledge the 
fact that there was privilege. It was all about whites are 
exploited this much, blacks are exploited that much. 

I would call it one-sided. So, the fight against racism 
was incredibly important. It was a defining thing. SDS 
initially grew around fighting racism. So, it was never a 
question of whether to, but a question of how to. All the 
other political tendencies that eventually became the 
Revolutionary Youth Movement, before 1969 all of them 
came together around a single point of agreement: fight 
PL. Whether it was Bernadine Dohrn, who called herself 
“the working-class Marcuse," or others who became 
Stalinists, they all agreed to fight PL before 1969. 

SG: What about the charge that PL was narrowly 
workerist and anti-intellectual? 

ES: I think you're right. The older members of PL didn't 
grasp the importance of real theoretical work. The focus 
was always on the line, not the theory behind the line. I 
think that contributed to the decay. Many students had 
more educational and even intellectual aspirations than 
their parents did. Then you have PL discouraging the 
intellectualism as well as more high-brow, white-collar 
aspirations, even rejecting theory to a certain extent and 
just trying to get people into the factory. 

Remember that the economy was very different then. 
Up until 1973, I could goandgetajobina factory with 
no skills and no background and make a living wage. I 
could pay rent on a small apartment with one week's 
pay. You could get a job with the post office, driving the 
bus, as a machine operator. There were maybe a few 
hundred factories in the Chicago area. I got maybe three 


different factory jobs within three or four years. I would 
just walk in, fill out an application, get the job, and 
somebody would teach me how to run the machines. I 
would have a one-bedroom apartment at, say, $60-70 a 
month. Even at $2.25 per hour after taxes, I would make 
that much in a week. It wasn't until the recession of 
1973 and the mass layoffs that work became an issue. 
So, in my time in PL, it was not an issue. You could get a 
living wage factory job. 

For black people, it was more difficult. I worked in 
an office at Western Chain Company. We would take 
people's applications, and my boss would typically throw 
any black person's application in the wastebasket as 
soon as they left. The same for white guys with long 
hair. They were seen as trouble. 

So, at the time, I was fine with working in a factory. 

It was actually challenging in many respects. But there 
were people who I would call serious intellectuals 
who did have a problem going and working with their 
hands. They really wanted to do intellectual work, 
but the party did not see the importance of that. As 
I say, there was no encouragement at that stage for 
members to become teachers, professors, research 
scientists, or any of those kinds of things. There was 
no understanding that this makes a useful contribution 
to the movement. Of course, we had people who could 
do and did intellectual work. So, it wasn't one hundred 
percent. We had a magazine that examined other views 
— student power, i.e. should students be involved in 
running the universities, and many other issues — and 
we had a pamphlet on imperialism that was very well 
researched and so on and so forth. But was there a 
continuing anti-intellectualism and crude workerism? 
The answer is yes. 

SG: I want to return to the 1969 SDS split. Writing 
in the Madison Kaleidoscope just after the 1969 SDS 
convention in Chicago, Paul Buhle of the Revolutionary 
Youth Movement gave this account of what went on after 
Bernadine Dohrn concluded her speech on why the rest 
of SDS could no longer be in the same organization with 
the members of the Workers-Student Alliance: 

. . .we filed down the center aisle toward the door 
with the surrounding PL/WSAers waving their fists 
closer and closer shouting "you, you, you" to indicate 
who the splitters were. Three years ago, when PLP 
was a super-revolutionary group which scorned 
SDS, its members frequently wore red buttons with a 
black star and “Fight for Socialism — PLP" on them. 
The buttons disappeared rather suddenly, but now 
reappeared just as suddenly, and in great numbers 
(perhaps to differentiate PLers from the anti-PLers 
who wore Mao buttons). 1 2 

Is this report accurate? What is the history of the 
previous three years that Buhle is referring to? How 
might that have looked to him at the time? How did it 
look to you? How about now? 

ES: In terms of this convention itself, when they left the 
convention hall after two days, we were chanting, “Stay 
and Struggle!" That was the main chant. We did not 
anticipate a split. We never had any plans for taking over 
SDS and becoming the dominant leadership of SDS. We 
did not plan for this. It was a spontaneous cry, “Stay 
and Struggle!" Their walkout was a surprise. What's 
important is that when they left, they destroyed the 
membership lists, the mailing lists of New Left Notes. 
That meant there was no possibility of communicating 
with the chapters all across the country. Mark Rudd 
made a statement many years later that he and the 
other RYM people did the work of the FBI without 
realizing it. 

SG: Is it true that PL outnumbered the rest of SDS at the 
split convention? 

ES: Before the convention, we knew that we would have 
hundreds and hundreds of WSA members, and we were 
all one group. We knew roughly what the balance was 
between WSA and non-WSA in the different chapters. 

My job at the convention as one of the national student 
leaders was, when people came to register from their 
different chapters, to keep track of WSA supporters as 
they registered. We had between eight and nine hundred 
there. That is, we had at least two to three times as many 
as all the RYM people combined. Now, there was also a 
block of independents who weren't associated with RYM 
or PL or WSA or anything. So, there were three forces: 
WSA — by far the largest group — several hundred 
independents, and several hundred RYM people. 

SG: So, you guys were essentially kicked out by a 
minority? 

ES: They left. We were never kicked out. 

About the three years leading up to 1969, the 
first thing to say is that a sharpening, a conflict over 
perspectives, took place. SDS had changed under 
the impact of the war, even from what it had been 
in 1965-66. The war became the main thing, mainly 
because hundreds of thousands of people were being 
drafted. So, now, except for people in the upper middle 
class and above, anybody, any male, could be drafted. 
Consequently, almost every family could see that it was 
a life-and-death question. So, for instance, I had a friend 
who in 1964 supported Barry Goldwateryet by 1965 or 
1966 was an anti-war activist and part of our organizing 
committee. So, it started out anti-racist, then became 
anti-war, but soon it was very big, with every kind of 
searching young person, without really having defined 
perspectives. At the same time, there’s the impact of 
PL coming in with a clear-cut perspective about the 
war, imperialism, racism, and the need for revolution 
that both wins acceptance and forces people to come up 
with alternatives. So, we see a period of three years, say 
from 1966 to 1969, of a rapid development of different 
and competing points of view. 

SG: In the Platypus Review interview with Carl Davidson, 
he says, “that last convention was just a culmination 
of what was already happening on the ground. The 
question turned on, one, white supremacy, and two, 
ultra-leftism on all sides. We had a certain immaturity. 

I don’t know that we could have done any better, given 
the circumstances. I don't think anything could have 


been done about it." 

ES: Carl is right. In a certain sense it was inevitable. 

In the chapters where there were Worker-Student 
Alliance people, there were conflicts, and these 
became either-or conflicts on the questions of fighting 
racism, imperialism, and Third World revolutions 
and nationalism. These were being fought out. For 
example, at UIC, there was a contingent of people who 
oriented towards white skin privilege and Third World 
revolutions, and we would come into ideological conflict 
at our SDS meetings. So, there were clear divisions at 
the local level, and the 1969 split did not come out of the 
blue. Still, as I said, we in the WSA were not expecting a 
division like that. We thought it would be a continuation. 
At all the national council meetings, people would raise 
proposals, there would be discussion and debate, and 
there would be votes on them, which conventions do. 
There had been a time when they tried to kick PL out 
and they didn't really get much support for it. But in 
1969, they had prepared. They were on the ideological 
offensive. In the year leading up to the convention, 
they had been attacking PL as racist, because we 
criticized the Panthers. So, they came out on the attack. 
They brought out the Black Panther speakers when 
Bernadine Dohrn spoke. 

SG: I have another Buhle excerpt on that. He says: 

“On the convention floor in '69, discussion had been 
impossible. The divisions between PL/WSAers and the 
others were too deep to allow respectful listening to 
others' arguments. Maybe bringing the Panthers in to 
speak was planned." 

ES: Not maybe, definitely. But go ahead. 

SG: . . [at any event] the Panthers could only say what 
they did. . .they had to judge by the company [SDS] kept. 
Compared to this, other issues were bullshit." 

ES: They had two Panthers there to speak. They didn't 
just walk in by themselves. It had to be planned. They 
were brought in after Bernadine denounced us, and we 
were on the defensive. So, they brought in a Panthers 
speaker who says that PL is racist, etc. It was a strong 
attack. But he then goes on to talk about the position 
of women in the movement being “prone," and the 
whole room changed. The reactionary character of 
this overshadowed the attacks on PL, and not just for 
the WSA but for all the independents. So, something 
like eighty percent of the convention between the 
independents and ourselves were chanting, “Fight 
Male Chauvinism!" They brought on a second Panthers 
speaker who basically said the same thing. They 
brought up the position of women in the movement on 
their own, which was a huge mistake from the RYM 
people's point of view. But that was the Panthers being 
the Panthers. That was their outlook, and they were 
explaining themselves. I'm sure Bernadine and the 
rest of them must have been horrified, because they 
lost the initiative. After that, they didn't stay to debate 
anything but just retreated to another room. That's 
my recollection. Both Panthers reiterated it. They 
were defending who they were and what they believed. 
Women were there to sexually serve the men. That's 
their job. The Panthers, like all of us, were really a very 
mixed bag. “We're for liberation as long as women are 
at the bottom doing what we want them to do." It was 
a popular line in the Panthers. That's all I can tell you. 

I don't think they all necessarily subscribed to it. But 
Panther women have written that it was a tough fight for 
them to be recognized as fellow revolutionaries. At any 
rate, the question of women's role or position in SDS 
was not a separate agenda item. The Panthers were 
not about to have somebody tell them what to say. They 
were brought in to attack PL. Then the move would have 
been, "PL out." They hoped that, between their forces, 
the independents, and maybe some of the people in 
WSA, they could get a majority and vote us out of the 
organization. That was the political logic of it. But we 
didn't anticipate it, or at least not at the level that I was 
involved. Maybe two or three of the student leaders did, 
but I didn't. I was part of the national student leadership 
and we didn't have such discussions. I remember being 
appalled that the Panthers were there on the platform 
to attack us. I will say that PL people tried to get around 
the PL perspective, tried to pretend that we didn't really 
mean nationalism was reactionary, that this just meant 
that we offered critical support. For instance, WSA 
people in Iowa maintained friendly relations with and 
defended the Panthers. 

SG: Looking back, the Revolutionary Youth Movement 
seems by far to have been the more successful side of 
the SDS split, in the sense that so many of its issues — 
black studies programs and colleges and universities, 
solidarity with separately organized black struggles, 
feminism, counterculturalism — now seem to make 
up the common sense of the Left in general. How do 
you assess the influence of the 1969 moment on the 
present? And how are we shaped today by those debates 
of half a century ago? 

ES: Unfortunately, that's probably true overall. I say 
unfortunately because, while identity politics speaks 
to the reality of immediate experience, ultimately 
they oppose the centrality of the working classes 
as a revolutionary force. It demotes class to being 
one among many forms of oppression, if it's even 
recognized, which often it is not. 

But I would also say in response, “Yes, but." The "but" 
would be, for example, PL was always the leading force 
in San Francisco State, which fought for and won a black 
studies program. However, at the time that strike was 
going on, in the fall of 1968 and spring of 1969, PL's 
official position was to oppose it. PL was leading it and 
continued to lead it, despite opposing it on paper. We 
downplayed the official line because we were committed 
to the struggle. And, as I have said, PL introduced 
the idea of American imperialism to the broader Left, 
which still uses that terminology or responds to it. But, 
again, in general you are right. When the ruling class 
is on the offensive, which they have been for forty-five 
years, trying to break down all restrictions to capital 
regardless of the human, social, and environmental 
costs, the ideas that don't challenge that system are 
more easily spread, whereas the others are repressed. 


The issue of class still continues to come up, not 
because of PL but because people still recognize class. 

SG: You have mentioned that you were expelled from PL 
in the early 1970s. What was the reason for that? What 
was your political trajectory after that, through the 1970s 
and 80s? What, positive and negative, did you take away 
from your experience in PL? How, in your estimation, did 
the New Left condition the subsequent history? 

ES: There was nothing in writing, so it came as a 
complete surprise one day at a club meeting. I recall 
the charges as ranging from individualism to male 
chauvinism. Probably my strong continuing and 
vocal opposition to the party's student work focusing 
on campus workers had something — or a lot — to do 
with it. I continued to attend party rallies and meetings 
of the front group, the Workers' Action Movement. I also 
continued for a while to sell the Challenge newspaper 
at work. I got disgusted when PL continued to focus 
on the slogan “30 for 40" — thirty hours' work for forty 
hours' pay — rather than participate in local struggles 
and take up other issues. 

For several years in the mid-1970s, I was very 
depressed politically and retreated into personal and 
family life. Later, by the late 70s, I joined a study group 
and began to gain my own bearings. I was active in 
an anti-fascist group, the Black and White Defense 
Committee, led by the Revolutionary Socialist League, 
a small Trotskyist group. We developed anti-fascist 
literature and had a fighting group as part of our work. 
We went to Nazi rallies and marches along with other 
groups, where possible. Sometimes we got into fights. 
Once we helped organize a large demonstration that 
broke up a national Nazi convention in St. Louis. 

In the early 1980s, I was part of a small independent 
socialist group called the Anti-Imperialist Group. We 
did solidarity work around gay rights and with a radical 
workers' caucus among meatpacking workers. We 
also built solidarity with South African black socialist 
workers in the National Union of Metalworkers of South 
Africa, brought up a striking Pittston picket leader to 
speak with Chicago workers, and worked with local 
high school students to express solidarity with the 
Nicaraguan Revolution and against US Contra forces. 
Later, we built a united front to focus Central American 
solidarity work on a class-conscious, anti-imperialist 
basis. This lasted into the mid-80s. By the late 80s, I 
was deeply immersed in organizing a union, AFSCME 
3506, among 1,500 adult educators in the city colleges 
of Chicago. There, I held many elected positions over the 
following eighteen years, until I retired. 

PL won me to see the need for a revolutionary party, 
that racism serves the capitalist class, that working- 
class power is necessary to secure any communist 
revolution, and that “white" American workers could 
embrace these ideas as their own. It also showed 
me that accepting political decisions which I didn’t 
understand or agree with led me to pursue status and 
to betray my beliefs. I learned there that any successful 
political development must be rooted in a critical 
evaluation of a group's political origin. When the party 
leadership imposed the line against all nationalism, 

PL showed me that democracy is not just a good idea, 
but that it is a necessity, that there is no substitute for 
a concrete and materialist analysis, that understanding 
the dialectical nature of social reality is not some 
empty phrase — in this case, that nationalism had both 
revolutionary and reactionary aspects. 

So, the impact of the New Left on me was very 
contradictory — strong and weak, victories and defeats. 
Overall, we showed that American workers could accept 
open communist participation and ideas, but we failed to 
develop a revolutionary organization with deep roots. For 
example, mainly students organizing against the 
Vietnam War took mass actions against the government 
imperialism. Facing determined and well-organized 
mass resistance in Vietnam, this sparked U.S. military 
personnel to actively undermine and oppose that war. I 
believe this was unprecedented in American history. The 
New Left also helped generate the women's movement, 
which challenged and changed many aspects of male 
dominated society and helped lay the basis for today's 
growing struggles of women in the U.S. I P 


1 Available at http://www.plp.org/kev- 
documents/2010/2/24/build-a-base-in-the-workinq- 

class-1968.html . 

2 Paul Buhle, “SDS Split in Chicago: 'I Hate Enver 
Hoxha'" Madison Kaleidoscope (July, 1969), 4. 
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“Nobody wanted to hear, ‘You’re 
reactionary in what you’re doing”’ 

An interview with EarlSilbar 

Stephanie Gomez and Spencer A. Leonard 


On April 23, 2019, Stephanie Gomez interviewed Earl 
Silbar, co-editor of the recently published You Say You 
Want a Revolution: SDS, PL, and Adventures in Building 
a Worker-Student Alliance (2018], Spencer A. Leonard 
helped draft the questions. On April 25, an edited version 
of the original interview was aired in an episode of "Radical 
Minds," a radio show on WHPK 88.5 FM in Chicago, hosted 
by Gomez. What follows is an edited transcript of the 
interview, including follow-up questions. 

Stephanie Gomez: What was the Progressive Labor 
Party (PLP) and what were its origins? 

Earl Silbar: PLP still exists. It evolved from a split in the 
late 1950s from the Communist Party (CP). People who 
were activists and trained and developed in the CP sided 
with China over the China-Soviet split, basically over the 
Soviets' promotion of peaceful coexistence with the West 
and the peaceful transition to socialism. These were 
people in the CP who completely disagreed and thought 
that only a revolution could do that, that in the U.S. only 
a workers' revolution could do that. So, they left and 
formed the Progressive Labor Movement in January 
1962. They upheld the need for a revolutionary party 
and for the dictatorship of the proletariat. That was the 
formative split from the CP. 

This is the late 50s, when there was black working- 
class resistance to racism across the South. In Monroe, 
North Carolina, an NAACP group armed itself to fight 
the Ku Klux Klan, and, of course, you had bus boycotts, 
sit-ins, etc. There was a lot of activity, despite the 
tremendous repression with anti-communism, people 
losing their jobs, and everybody being afraid of being 
called a communist. The Cuban Revolution took place 
at the beginning of 1959. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
Revolution and anti-colonial struggles were ongoing. 

So, the formation of PL did not take place in a vacuum. 
Rather, the social struggles then taking place gave life 
to the idea that revolution is possible, that forces were 
emerging to accomplish that. The first thing that PL 
did was to get involved in the struggle of Kentucky coal 
miners. 

SG: While PL split from the CP, did it ever really come to 
terms with the shortcomings of American communism? 
For example, at the time of the New Deal, the CP led 
workers into the Democratic Party. During World War II, 
they went along with a no-strike pledge in the unions, 
even though the U.S. was fighting an imperialist as 
much as an anti-fascist war. Arguably, the CP lost 
strength among American workers for reasons other 
than McCarthyism, and the latter could be viewed as 
the effect rather than the cause of the weakness of the 
workers' movement for socialism. 

ES: I really don't agree that the failures of the CP led to 
McCarthyism. There were certainly failures of the CP, 
and you mentioned some of the most important ones, 
but I am not sure that I agree with the idea that the 
failures of the CP led to McCarthyism, I assume because 
the CP was weak and thus more vulnerable to it. I don't 
think that McCarthyism was the effect of the weakness 
of the CP, rather than the cause of it. 

However, you might say that the weakness of the 
Left invites attack from the ruling class. But did PL 
study that? No. One of the reasons that we failed in 
the 1960s and early 70s in the student movement and 
more generally was the result of the fact that we did not 
critically examine our own history. 

PL was a continuation of a wing of the CP. It 
considered itself the left wing that opposed, for 
instance, collaboration in the Popular Front. Still, it 
stayed in the party and upheld the need for revolution, 
for a communist party, and for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Even when Earl Browder was leading 
the dominant wing and saying, "Communism is 20th 
Century Americanism. We can work together with our 
Democratic Party capitalist friends to have a progressive 
America," we did not critically examine that. There was 
a wing that always didn't agree with that. There were 
numerous splits in the 50s. The difference was that PL 
was a split that said, we’re going to take these ideas 
up in the working class and the mass movements, 
the ideas that: capitalism has to be destroyed, we 
need to fight racism, the U.S. is an imperialist power, 
imperialism is against the interest of the working class, 
etc. This all came from the CP lineage, but represented 
what you might call the left wing of Stalinism. 

So, in terms of anti-communism, in the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities (HUAC) hearings 
that started in the late 40s and grew quite powerful by 
the late 50s, PL's position was, instead of taking the 
Fifth Amendment, we're going to counterattack; we’re 
going to employ the classic Marxist-Leninist tactic 
and accuse them in their own courtroom. So, when 
PL and others broke the law by organizing the first 
trip to Cuba in 1963, the goal was to stand up and say, 
“The U.S. government doesn't have even the right to 
block Americans from traveling to Cuba. We're going 
to challenge you by breaking your laws." People were 
subpoenaed and spent time in prison as a result, but 
they stood up in the court, in the HUAC hearings, and 
counterattacked. This was the opposite of the CP's main 
tactic, which was to always plead the Fifth. 

SG: Is it true that, by that time, the CP was associated 
with an approach to labor organizing that was slow, 
methodical, and based on building stable relationships 
with progressive liberals? 

ES: I can only talk about PL when I was active in the 
party, which ended in the early 1970s. If we go back to 
the late 60s and the Worker-Student Alliance, we did 
not support liberal union leaders. That was not our 


approach. We tried to build the communist influence 
in the working class at workplaces by selling our 
newspaper and by agitation. PL also wanted to recruit 
younger cadre. For instance, during the coal miners' 
strike in the early 1960s, PL raised money to support 
workers who were defending their picket lines with 
arms. This attracted radicalizing young people in New 
York to come to rallies and meetings, to go to the South, 
and to send some people from New York into the South 
to organize and develop a base for the party and its 
ideas. The idea was to get involved in actual struggles, 
to raise class consciousness. 

SG: How successful was PL in its efforts to recruit 
young people through Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS)? 

ES: Phenomenally successful. PL started a committee 
to organize demonstrations against the war in Vietnam 
in 1964 . That was also the year that Milt Rosen raised 
the issue at the Socialist Scholars Conference. Together 
with people from other leftist groups, PL organized the 
first anti-imperialist demonstrations to counter the 
idea that the war was just somehow a mistake, that it 
was a civil war. PL argued that the Vietnam War was 
an expression of American imperialism, that it should 
be understood as an imperialist war. That led to the 
formation of a group specifically supportive of PL, the 
May 2nd Movement, which was active in demonstrations 
that included a few hundred people in several states 
around the country and in the SDS march in April of 
1965. That summer, PL's leadership decided to break 
up the May 2nd Movement and to move its cadre into 
SDS. So, from literally a handful of people, five or 
six students, in three years, PL organized a caucus 
of nearly a thousand students. Those were not all 
members of PL, but they were in a caucus that explicitly 
followed PL’s leadership. I don't know how many 
students we recruited into PL. Maybe a few hundred. 

SG: Was it these demonstrations against the Vietnam 
War that chiefly contributed to PL's success in recruiting 
young people? 

ES: No, I wouldn't say that, though that's a common 
understanding. PL had a different approach. We did 
not just say, "Come to the demonstration; bring your 
friends to the demonstration." The outlook was: if 
you're going to college, go to the dormitories and talk 
to people. Raise the issues at the cafeteria and in class. 
Demonstrations were only a part of our strategy. We 
wanted to find people, engage them with our ideas, 
and try to place them within the context that mattered 
to them, in order to build a base. At the San Francisco 
State student strike, we went around to classrooms and 
instead of just saying "come out for a strike," "come 
out against the war," or "come out against racism," 
we would raise issues about the content of what was 
being taught in the classroom. We tried to relate that 
to a class analysis to win people over. Much of this was 
laid out in a 1968 pamphlet called "Build a Base in 
the Working Class," which lays out the principles of a 
systematic organizing campaign rather than just holding 
demonstrations.’ That sort of organizing laid the basis 
for the San Francisco State and Harvard strikes in 1969. 
Our success came from organizing in this fashion. So, 
for example, when I was at Roosevelt University, every 
week our organizing committee would get together to 
discuss the developments of the week. We'd ask: what 
are the issues that this raises? This pointed towards 
the strategic goal of organizing a center of power in the 
working class, organizing on that basis rather than on a 
mobilizing basis. 

Going back to 1966, there was a big fight at the Clear 
Lake SDS convention as to whether communists could 
be members of SDS. This arose because SDS was 
founded by anti-communist right-wing social democrats, 
which is where I started in politics as well, incidentally. 

When PL started in SDS, the idea was to engage 
radicalizing students with a revolutionary communist 
approach, to try and make that relevant and win people 
over to that. And so, the main thing that evolved was the 
war. At the time, there were a lot of antiracist struggles 
going on both in the North and the South. That, too, 
was also an integral part of the approach. We insisted 
on fighting racism. It's in the material interest of the 
working class to fight racism — meaning white, black, 
Hispanic differently — but, nevertheless, in all workers' 
material interest. 

In terms of recruiting young people, it started 
with literally a handful of people at the Clear Lake 
Convention in 1966. By the split convention in Chicago 
in 1969, there were roughly a thousand people in 
caucuses, which had PLers but mostly the SDSers with 
varying degrees of loyalty to PL and to the idea of a 
communist revolution. But everybody in the Workers- 
Student Alliance (WSA) caucus agreed that not students 
but the working class could change society. Students 
should relate to the working class where they are in 
struggle and should support them, not blindly, but 
support them nonetheless. This was the main source of 
strength and mistakes in the 1960s. Our mistake was we 
didn't examine our own roots. At the level of recruiting 
younger people, however, that did not hurt us at the 
time, because things were so tumultuous. 

Only a few people wanted a more comprehensive 
history of the Left, wanted to ask, "What were the 
errors?" There were some people like that, but most 
people who got involved in the PL were interested only 
in, "How can we make this fight effective? What can 
we do to stop the war? What can we do to fight racism 
and create a revolutionary working-class movement?" 

I don't think we lost many people at the time because 
of our lack of historical awareness. By 1969, the 


Spartacists recruited a small number of people from PL 
and from SDS more generally who were dissatisfied. 

Up to the 1969 split, we lost some people when 
PL changed this line from supporting revolutionary 
nationalism to opposing all nationalism, because 
that meant that we were opposed to the Panthers 
who organized on a nationalist basis and against the 
Vietnamese who did the same thing, and those were the 
two most powerful movements we saw. 

SG: You mentioned that it was a mistake not to examine 
more deeply the party's roots in the CP. What are the 
sorts of things that in hindsight you wish you and your 
comrades in PL had understood better? 

ES: The history of CP's changes in political line. In no 
particular order of importance: The CP adopted the 
line that social democrats were the main enemy, as 
so-called "social fascists," in 1929 and then reversed 
itself after the Nazis took power in Germany; In 1936, 
the CP supported the Soviet Union selling oil to fascist 
Italy when it invaded Ethiopia; it also supported the 
capitalist Republican government in Spain and opposed 
the social revolution in Catalonia; it went from calling 
FDR's New Deal social fascist to supporting FDR in 
the 1936 elections; the CP presented communism as 
"twentieth-century Americanism," reversing its struggle 
for a Soviet America; In 1939, when the Soviet Union 
signed a non-aggression pact with Nazi Germany to 
divide Europe, the CP dropped its popular anti-war work 
and anti-Nazi stance; In 1941, the party again reversed 
itself and supported the war when Germany invaded the 
Soviet Union; this in turn led to its opposing workers' 
strikes against hard conditions and opposing the 
African-American struggle against racism as disruptive 
to the war effort and national unity. 

Why is this important? Because years of following 
and defending such conflicting stands dulled, if not 
destroyed, any internal political life, any democratic 
debate over what is best for working-class revolution. 

It forced members to become dogmatic followers 
of politics imposed from above and on the basis of 
loyalty to the Soviet Union above all. This pretty much 
destroyed any dialectical and materialist analysis, as 
party members and leaders were forced to defend Soviet 
policy as if it were in the interest of the oppressed and 
exploited, which I believe it was not. It also undermined 
support for the party among black people generally, 
among militant and radical workers, among peace 
activists, and anti-fascists of all kinds. This practice over 
many years effectively destroyed any internal political 
life which could meaningfully impact policy. And without 
studying this heritage, we inherited all the negative and 
harmful aspects of CP practice, which the PL leaders 
brought with their subjective revolutionary aspirations. 

SG: About the Vietnam War, just exactly what was PL's 
position? After the repudiation of nationalism, how was 
opposition to the Vietnam War explained? 

ES: That is a really good question. The PL leadership 
criticized the Vietnamese for taking aid from the 
Russians who we thought were social imperialists — 
socialist in name, but imperialist in action. They were the 
center of ideological revisionism — peaceful transition 
to socialism, peaceful competition with imperialism, 
and so on. Taking that aid from them opened the door 
for Russian influence on the revolution, undermining the 
war being pursued on the basis of class struggle. So it 
was a combination of Russian aid and the fight against 
what we called revisionism and the lack of an explicitly 
working-class basis for the Vietnamese prosecution 
of the war — which was instead on a national basis, 
included an alliance with the national bourgeoisie, and 
opposed the working class fight for communism in 
Vietnam. So, we were critical on that basis. Some people 
took that to mean that we wanted the Vietnamese to 
fight to the death and be killed. Obviously that was not 
our intent. Still, it's understandable that somebody could 
say, "PL thinks the Vietnamese are not pure enough and 
that they should fight and be destroyed." Because if you 
don't take Soviet anti-aircraft, what are you going to fight 
with? Bamboo spears? 

From the beginning, PL was trying to radicalize the 
anti-war movement. We fought for the idea that this was 
an imperialist war, not a civil war, that the government 
in the south was a puppet government installed by the 
U.S., that it was about American imperialism trying to 
quash the revolutionary movement in Vietnam. That was 
our initial starting point, and we gained a lot of traction 
with that. Anti-imperialism became a very common 
outlook in the anti-war movement by 1969. You can read 
PL pamphlets on revolutionary nationalism. The anti¬ 
nationalist critique of Vietnam did not come until 1968. 
This is where the failure of the party theoretically to 
examine its own history critically led to a very one-sided 
or Stalinist approach. Revolutionary nationalism is a 
good thing, because it led to black people to stand up in 
the U.S., to the Cubans fighting imperialism and fighting 
their own dictatorship, to the Vietnamese fighting 
against American imperialism. So, the PL's initial anti¬ 
imperialist line was very successful. 

From being pro-nationalist, because it brought people 
into struggle with imperialism, we came and said, 
"Actually, it's all reactionary." I would say both things 
are true. Nationalism has a component that brings 
people into struggle, and it has a component that buries 
the class distinction in the struggle and therefore favors 
the bourgeois resolution of the struggle, prepares a 
basis for a new form of capitalist production relations 
and everything that goes with them. This is where all 
the failures of PL come into the clearest focus and 
began to have a very damaging effect on our work. 
People had to deny the reality of our political line to 
continue the struggles we were organizing for. After 
Fred Hampton was murdered by the cops and the FBI in 
Chicago, we couldn't even participate in a march against 
his assassination. They would have beaten us up and 
thrown us out of the march. 

SG: In the American union movement, white people 
were dominant. Eventually that gets criticized by the 
white skin privilege position where they ask white 
workers to renounce their union positions and argue for 
the value of black caucuses. At the same time, some 
black people adopted anti-union sentiments. I was 
wondering how PL responded to the legacy of racism 


specifically as a labor problem. 

ES: In a way, that was at the root of everything. For 
instance, when PL took part in worker organizing, 
they argued that promotion had to be on the basis of 
seniority. They wouldn't have used the phrase "white 
skin privilege." Going back to the CP, we felt that we 
must oppose racism by insisting upon the class line. 

We thought, we will only be successful if we have the 
solidarity of all workers. Radicals who were involved in 
labor organizing had to physically come into conflict with 
the Klan. Hardcore racists beat them up with baseball 
bats and iron pipes, white workers fighting other white 
workers. We fought against having exclusively white 
workers in the skilled trades, which we argued had 
to be opened up to everybody on the basis of skill and 
seniority, especially seniority. This took place both in 
the North and the South. And, of course, there was 
always this nativist thing against immigrants and others 
entering into the labor force. People who were born and 
raised here opposed Irish workers when they came on 
the scene — "No Irish need apply" — and stuff like that. 
So, there's this conservative tendency in the legacy of 
the labor movement, but there's also a radical tendency 
that's more inclusive, which expresses itself in many 
forms from the Knights of Labor, going all the way back. 
It says, "We have to stand together as workers, which 
means opposing the oppression of specific groups." PL 
tried to build on that radical tradition. 

The change in PL's position on black nationalism 
was stated in our magazine, PL. I don't remember the 
month. I think it had to be, maybe, the fall of 1968. I was 
in the national student leadership at the time. We were 
called to New York and were informed that PL’s position 
was that all nationalism is reactionary. There was no 
previous discussion, no argument or debate within the 
party. The national leadership decided it and gave it to 
us. It was classic sectarianism. That is exactly the wrong 
way to develop a revolutionary movement, and it was 
extremely destructive. It hit us like a thunderbolt out of 
the clear blue sky. For myself, I think both were wrong. 

To support revolutionary nationalism without pointing to 
the need for black workers and working-class interests 
to be in league is a mistake. So, both the pro- and anti¬ 
nationalist positions held a non-dialectical view of the 
matter. We failed to see that nationalism is both things at 
once and that they're in conflict with each other. 

SG: How did PL relate to Trotskyism? 

ES: We never saw them, didn't acknowledge them or 
read their materials. They didn't exist as a historical 
force for us. About people who walk around with a sign 
saying, "All Indochina Must Go Communist!" I have to 
ask, "Who the fuck are you talking to? You are telling 
Americans that Indochina must go Communist? What 
does that have to do with their lives?" There was no 
connection visible. So, the Sparts just struck me as 
insane. I was involved with the Socialist Workers Party, 
not as an organizer or anything like that, but my wife 
was on the YSA's national committee and a member of 
the SWP. They organized anti-war committees. Well, 
the Maoists with whom I got associated in Friends of 
SNCC in Chicago — when SNCC took a nationalist turn 
and there was no longer room for white people in it, a 
lot of us, black and white — turned to organizing the 
first committee against the war in Chicago. I was one 
of the organizers of it and I was the chairman, because 
I could devote full time to it. So, I went to a meeting of 
the National Coordinating Committee to End the War 
in Vietnam that the SWP held — because a lot of these 
groups were their front groups — in 1965. Their line was 
that antiwar should be a single issue, and since we were 
Maoists and thought of ourselves as revolutionaries, 
we thought, "No, Vietnam should be part of the critique 
of American society as an imperialist country." That's 
how you can connect with people, because you can show 
that imperialism is really the ruling class in this country 
expanding internationally, and the ruling class in this 
country causes our problems. So, there was a link. 

These are, in effect, our brothers and sisters fighting 
overseas. It's not just that the war is a bad thing. 

SG: So, ideologically for PL, it always came back to 
opposition to American imperialism? 

ES: Well, opposition to Russian imperialism, too. But, 
yes, it would always come back to that. Of course, we 
are talking about a time before I knew PL existed. This 
was my experience with the SWP. They threw us out of 
the Committee to End the War, even though we were the 
leaders and founders of the Chicago contingent, because 
we disagreed with their political line of single-issue 
mobilization. So, what I learned from these experiences 
was that Trotskyists come in two varieties, crazies and 
liberals. I recall, for instance, that we confronted the 
SWP and had a fight with them because they were selling 
their paper at a U.S. Steel plant in Chicago and we were 
too, and our attitude was, "We're the revolutionary 
working-class party. Get the fuck out of here!" I am not 
proud that we fought with them, but it is true. 

SG: And Trotsky himself? 

ES: Remember, our leadership came out of the CP. The 
CP had since the late '20s been anti-Trotskyist. These 
people never broke from that. They still held the view 
that Trotsky was an imperialist agent. 

SG: Why was the race question so divisive in the mid- 
to late 60s, and how did it condition the PL and RYM 
(Revolutionary Youth Movement) split in 1969? 

ES: Because it meant we were criticizing the Black 
Panthers, who were under attack and who were 
organizing a mass base around their ten-point 
program — breakfast for kids and stuff like this. So, 
they're building a base and there was an element of 
the Panthers, of whom Fred Hampton was the most 
eloquent, who said, "The problem is capitalism and the 
answer is socialism," and, "We don't fight racism with 
nationalism, but with solidarity," and stuff like that. 

PL's line was very controversial, not least because it 
extended to the "Third World revolutions," which were all 
nationalist. So, a lot of people were attracted to the anti¬ 
colonial revolutions taking place in the world. There was 
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